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MEMOIR OF ANN ELIZABETH PIERCE. 
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-  [Exrracrt.] 

She talked familiarly of her own departure, and 
charged her parents repeatedly not to weep for 
her; for she was going to be happy with God. 
She inquired familiarly, respecting the place in 
which she should be buried—whether in the 
grave-yard where her grandfather was—whether 
her father and mothér would be buried there also; 
and thus, in various ways, seemed to be familiar- 
izing her own mind as well as theirs with the idea 
of her death. 

One of the most striking instances of her con- 
duct in this respect, was seen in the manner in 
which she distributed various little articles, that 
belonged particularly to her. She gave her 
hymn-book to her father, saying, ‘‘ Do read it, 
father, for I want you should become a good man.” 
She distributed some of her things among her cou- 
sins, and among the rest, did not forget a little boy 
that her mother had formerly taken.to nurse. To 
her little brothers, she gave the certificates she 
had obtained at school by her diligence and good 
conduct. Of these she had quite a number. She 
directed her mother to keep them for her broth- 
ers, until they were able to read them, and then, 
said she, ‘‘ Give them to them, and tell them to 
keep them to remember me. by.” Her clothes 
she gave to her sister, and as she did it, said,— 
‘“* Now, I suppose, mother, you will cry when 

ou see them, but I do not want you should.” 

hese arrangements were all made with perfect 
composure. At this time, and indeed at all times, 
after she indulged a hope, she spoke of dying with 
as much composure as she would of going to visit 
a friend; and uniformly when she saw any one 
weep, she would request them not to weep for her. 








An Honest Boy. 

A Lady on Saturday last, lost a purse eontaining a 
considerable sum of money, which was found and 
returned by a lad named Peter Hesem, attached to. 
to Colvin’s Broadway stages.— New-York paper. 
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From thé Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE DUTCH FAMILY. 
[Concluded.] 

The winter passed away very swiftly ; and 
the time came when the young friends must part. 
It was their first sorrow; and it caused many, 
and bitter tears. Lotte obtained her mother’s 
permission to give Maria her little white goat; 
and Maria was desirous to give her peacock*in 
return: but Mr. Van Tromp said that the pea- 
cock was like an idle, fine lady, useless and 
troublesome—always picking at the poultry, 
ank forever running away from home, It was 
therefore decided that Frisk should be given 
in exchange for the goat. Madame Van Vecht 
bought a new Bible for Lotte; Martin gave hera 
curious little box with a Dutch canal-boat painted 
on the cover; and Frederic brought the little 
blue pail in which they had often gathered ber- 
ries, and begged her to accept of it. Poor little 
Lotte’s heart was very full; and when she tried 
to thank them, the tears rolled dewn her cheeks. 
Frisk was the only merry one of the group. He 
loved his new mistress about as well as his former 
one; and as for Holland and America, Frisk did 
not know one from the other. 

Many tears, and thanks, and blessings, were 
mutually exchanged, as the emigrants entered 
the loaded boat, which was to convey them to 
their vessel at Amsterdam. Maria watched them 
until they were quite out of sight; and then she 
would have gone to her chamber and cried, but 
her mother asked her to make ready quick, 
and go with her to see a menagerie of animals, 
that had been brought to the village. When 
Maria saw the monkeys at play, and the beau- 
tiful young leopards frolicking round their fierce 
looking mother, the tears came to her eyes, as 
she said, ‘‘Oh, how I wish Lotte was here!”’— 
But a monkey snatched away little Frederic’s 
apple with such a grin, that she could not help 
laughing ; and before she thought of it, her lit- 
tle throbbing heart was comforted, and her eyes 
eeased to ache. 

In a few days, she could play with the white 
goat without shedding tears over him; but she said, 
excepting her father, and mother, and brothers, 
she loved him better than anything else in the world, 
for Lotte’s sake. 

Many months passed, before any tidings were 
received from the family of Van Tromp;—but at 
last a little square letter, considerably worn and 
soiled, was placed in Maria’shands. It was from 
her humble little friend, and was dated Albany: 

‘Dear Maria,—We have all arrived safe 
in America, and Frisk bore the voyage very well. 
There were a great many Dutch people on board, 
and two little girls, not much bigger than I am, 
who had no father and mother. They were 
going to Illinois with an uncle and aunt. I was 
very sick, and I don’t know what I should have 
done, if my mother had not taken such good 
care of me. Frisk was a great comfort. He 
lay on my feet every night, and kept them as 
warm as tuast; and one day, when a sailor bade 
him stand on his hind legs, and take an apple in 
his mouth, he ran right off and brought the apple 
tome. When i was able to go up on deck. I 
was a good deal frightened. The Atlantic ocean 
don’t look a bit like our canal. You have noidea 














how the water rolls and tumbles about. It seems 





just as if there was a great fire underneath, that 
made it boil over all the time. 


** For a great many days we could not see any 
land at all. The sky seemed to dip down into the 
sea all round. I thought if we could get to the 
place, I could put my hands on the clouds;—but 
they kept just so far off, all the time. 
** The sailors laughed, when J asked what made 
the sky keep going away so. I wished your 
mother had been here; for she always told me 
what I did not understand, without laughing at 
me. This country is not a bit like Holland.— 
I don’t think it so smooth and pretty. Itis fullof 
high hills, and monstrous rivers, and big rocks. 
The children in the streets laugh at me sometimes; 
and that makes me feel bad. I don’t know what 
they say, because I cannot understand their lan- 
guage. They all wear bonnets here; and I sup- 
pose my green cap looks queer; but I don’t think 
it kind to laugh at strangers. 
‘¢ Father thinks of living ina place called Gen- 
eseo; and we shall start to-morrow. Give my love 
to Martin and Frederic, and tell them I have not 
broken either the box or the pail. I read a great 
deal in my Bible, while we were in the ship; but 
now I get so tired going from place to place, that 
I go right to sleep as soon as we stop. 
‘Don’t forget to give my love to Nanny-goat. 
Your affectionate, Lorte. 
‘*P.S. Father likes this country very much; 
and I suppose it is a very good country; but I do 
want to come back to Holland. They don’t keep 
their tins half so bright as we do.” 


Maria answered the letter that very evening. 


‘*Dear Lorre,—We are all well; and you 
don’t know how glad I was to hear from you.— 
The Nanny-goat is very happy, andI drink a 
bowl of her milk every night with my supper. I 
am glad you did not take the peacock. He is 
not at all amiable in his disposition ;—and that 
makes us a great deal of trouble. He not only 
quarrels with our hens, but he plucks the feathers 
out of all the fowls in the neighborhood. Father 
says he must carry him to Amsterdam, and sell 
him; for he will not keep any thing that injures 
his neighbors. 

‘* Another family have moved into the house 
where you used to live; but the little girls are not 
very well-behaved, and the boys are rude, and 
mother does not allow us to go there. 

‘The storks came back and built in the chim- 
ney last summer; and Frederic insists that they 
are the self-same ones, because he knows their 
feathers. : 

‘* Mother explained to me why the sky and the 
ocean seemed to meet, and why the vessels could 
never get any nearer tothe sky. She says it is 
because the earth isround. You know when you 
are riding up a hill, the sky seems to rest on the 
top of the hill, and you can see nothing beyond; 
but. when you reach the top, the sky seems just 
as far off asever. When you are sailing, the ocean, 
being round, rises between you and the clouds, 
just as the hill does when you are riding. 

‘© Martin and Frederic are well, and talka 
great deal about you. I don’t think I shall ever 
taste such good cheese-cakes as your mother used 
to make for me. Do write again soon. 

Your affectionate, Maria.” 

Maria did not receive another letter from Lotte. 
Mr. Von Vecht was unfortunate in his business, 
and was obliged to sell his fine house and gar- 
dens. With the small sum of money he had 
left, he wished to purchase a farm in America; 
and Madame Von Vecht was willing to conform 
to anything for the good of her husband. Maria 
shed no tears about it. She thought she should 
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well as the gaudy tulips in the gardens; and she 
was delighted at the thought of meeting Lotte 
once more. When she had received a promise 
to carry the white goat with her she was perfect- 
ly satisfied. 

The whole family crossed the ocean in safety; 
and after seeing many things which the children 
declared wonderful, arrived safely in the valley 
of Ohio. Maria’s only disappointment was, that 
she could not obtain a sight of her friends: Mr. 
Van Tromp had left Geneseo, and the neigh- 
bors said he had removed to Illinois. Maria 
thought this was a great affliction; but the poor 
child soon learned that there are many heavier 
sorrows in this world. Three days after Mr. 
Von Vecht had moved into his new house, Mar- 
tin was seized with a fever, and died in six 
hours. In one week after, both the parents died 
of the same disorder; and poor Maria was left 
alone among strangers, with little Frederic de- 
pending upon her care. It was heart-breaking 
to hear the little girl’s sobs, when she saw both 
her parents buried in one grave,—and that grave 
far from the land of their nativity. A worthy 
Methodist clergyman, who was called to attend 
the funeral, pitied the child, from the bottom of 
his heart. ‘‘ Poor little one,’”’ said he, ‘‘ what 
will you do? and where would you like to go?” 
Maria looked up in his face imploringly, and 
burst into tears. ‘‘ Poor dear child,” said the 
affectionate stranger: ‘‘ Come, let us kneel down 
and pray to your Father who lives in the 
Heavens.” ‘* Will he come back to us?” ex- 
claimed little Frederic; for he thought the cler- 
gyman meant his father who had died. ‘‘ I meant 
God, my child,” replied the stranger:—‘‘ He is 
the Father of us all; and he takes good care of 
all who trust in Him.” Then Maria and her 
brother knelt down beside the good clergyman, 
and he prayed ina most affecting manner, that 
God would raise up friends for these desolate or- 
phans, left alone in a land of strangers. When 
he arose, Maria clung to him, as if he had been 
an old friend, and begged him not to go away 
from them. ‘‘I will go but for a little while,” 
said the good man; ‘‘ I will certainly come back 
soon, and take care of you. Do you see smoke 
rising from a chimney between those distant 
hills??? Maria wiped her tears, and tried to look 
in the direction he pointed. ‘‘A Dutch family live 
there,”’ continued the clergyman; ‘“‘ and as [have 
no home of my own, I will go see what they will 
do for their distressed country people.” 

When he had gone, Maria felt all alone in the 
wide world. In the agony of her heart, she laid 
down on the floor and cried; and little Frederic 
kissed her, and cried too. Poor little boy! he 
kept asking her if mother would never come 
back again; and that made his sister feel worse 
than ever. She took him by the hand, and led 
him out to walk on the grass. The sun was set- 
ting behind the hills, and the broad Ohio spark- 
led in his departing rays. The scene was very 
fair to look upon; but there was nothing in the 
thick forests, the deep ravines, andthe mighty 
river, to remind Maria of her beloved Holland. 
The land was beautiful; but to her it was a 
beautiful stranger. She thought of the smooth 
canal, with its loaded boats, and of the pretty 
garden walks that came quite down to its edge, 
of her merry skating frolics on the ice—of farmer 
“Van Tromp’s substantial dwelling—of her kind 
father, and her good and beautiful mother—till 
her full heart again overflowed in tears. She 
continued weeping and weeping—and little Frede- 
ric laid his head down in her lap, and cried him- 
self to sleep. 

Presently a short merry bark made Maria 
start upon her feet; and in an instant Frisk— 
her own dog Frisk—was jumping upon her, and 
licking her hand! It was the first thing that 
had seemed like home, for many dreary days. 
Frederic almost stifled the dog with caresses— 
father, mother, everything was forgotten in his 
infant joy. 

In a few momerts the kind clergyman came, 


bringing Lotte with him! Poor Maria had again a 
friend, and that whenshe least expected to find one. 

Mr. Van Tromp lived in the distant farm-house 
between the hills, and the children were imme- 
diately conveyed there. Nothing could exceed 
the mingled joy, and grief, and tenderness, with 
which the orphans were received. In Mrs. Van 
Tromp, Maria found a second mother, less culti- 
vated than her own, but equally kind. She was 
not much used to the work done on a farm, but 
she tried to make herself useful; and she soon 
learned to milk and churn, and spin very well. 
The New York gentleman, who had sent Mrs. Von 
Vecht the apples, offered to take Frederic, and 
give him a situation in his store, as soon as he was 
old enough. But Mrs. Van Tromp said the 
little boy’s food would cost a mere trifle, and 
it went against her heart to send him among 
strangers. Frederic was very grateful for per- 
mission to stay ; for when the white goat was brought 
from his father’s newly purchased house, and he 
had Frisk, and his own little wooden pail, and 
Maria, and Lotte, he felt quite at home. 

Mr. Ven Vecht left but very little money; and 
when his new farm was sold, it was found that 
there was not enough to support the children. 
Their small fortune was placed in the hands of 
the New York merchant, who had been their 
father’s friend. Mr. Van Tromp insisted upon 
keeping the children several years, receiving only 
money enough to clothe them. 

When Frederic was old enough to be useful 
in a store, he was sent to New York, and part of 
his father’s money was expended in paying for 
his schooling. It was likewise deemed proper 
that Maria should expend half of her portion for 
the advantages of education; and as Mr. Van 
Tromp was very prosperous, he thought he could 
afford to send Lotte tothe same school. They 
were both amiable, industrious girls, and owing 
to the early influence of Madame Von Vecht, 
they were remarkably gentle and lady-like in 
their manners. They married brothers, the sons 
of their New York friend, and lived in sight of 
each other’s houses, as they had done in childhood. 
In process of time, Frederic became a partner of 
his sister’s husband, and they all enjoyed prosperi- 
ty and happiness. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WALKS IN AUTUMN.—WNO. I. 
THE CRUEL BOY. 

Weeks, months, seasons, have passed, since 
last I had the pleasure of addressing the readers 
of the Youth’s Companion. Then, stern Winter, 
held his court, andevery object on the face of the 
earth, seemed to have become a witness to the 
strength of his iron grasp, and the extent of his vast 
domain. The seeds of disunion however, were even 
then, sown in hisrealm; andina few days, March, 
the usurper, advanced, as if determined to try with 
Winter, the strength oftheir respective forces. For 
several successive days, the result appeared very 
doubtful. Victory now inclined tothe side of 
March, who, with a voice which seemed formed 
to command, urged on his turbulent followers;— 
and then, if for an instant his fury abated, Winter 
would silently advance, as if for the purpose of 
reconnoitring, while his very breath, as he passed, 
was sufficient to chill the blood, and freeze the 
courage ofhisadversaries. Notwithstanding this, 
March at the last came off conqueror. e de- 
stroyed the snowy palaces, and icy castles, which 
Winter had erected; loosened the chains, which 
he had thrown over the streams; broke the fetters, 
with which he had bound the soil, and in short, 
seemed bent upon destroying every vestige of his 
dominion. 

March had a younger sister, whose name was 
April. She appeared, while he was pursuing this 
exterminating course, as if to stay the work of 
destruction, and convince him that the noblest 





victory, is to raise and cheer the vanquished. 
April, was very beautiful. Now, she would come 
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before March, with her face illumined with smiles 
and then she would weep, and again smile sweetly 
through her tears. So great was her power over 
him, that he yielded more, and more, to her influ- 
ence, and at length resigned the kingdom into her 
hands, and himself retired from the scene of action. 
it was not the part of wisdom, to trust the ad- 
ministration of the government, to a spoiled and 
fickle girl; and accordingly, we very soon find the 
authority, assumed by the queen-royal-May. 

Hers was a brilliant reign. Every thing inthe 
realm, partook of the dignity and beauty, for which 
she was distinguished. Wherever she moved 
her path-way was strewed with flowers of brilliant 
hues, and bordered by the brightest verdure.— 
Musicians, of consummate skill followed in her 
train, and the air was vocal with melodious strains, 
On every side her subjects bore witness to her 
condescension, her beneficence, and her power 
while all vied in rendering her homage. 

May, was the last of the royal family of Spring: 
and a new dynasty succeeded—that of Summer. 
But—I have talked too long of kings and queens; 
for as my young readers well know, they are not 
as important personages, as they were acknowl- 
edged to be, in the olden time—and now we will 
talk of something else. We—no! not we—J~—I 
will not adopt the style royal—will not say we, 
when talking to those, with whom I wish to be 
familiar, whose confidence I wish to gain, and 
to whom I would like to give pleasure—to such I 
will be simple J, and when I say we, why then, my 
young friends, I mean you, and I. And now to 
my subject once more. We were talking of sum- 
mer, and my young friends, had I time, I should 
tell you, how I fancy you passed those ‘long, 
long, summer days;”’ I would describe the scenes, 
through which I imagine you have passed, and 
perhaps, I might tell you, why I have written 
nothing for you, and how my days were occupied, 
but as there is not time for any of these things, I 
will say in two words, that I think, that 
Sometimes you were good, sometimes you were bad, 
Sometimes you were happy, sometimes you were sad. 
and I give you leave to apply the same couplet to 
myself. 

And now it is September; and a bright beauti- 
ful day—but why sit here talking about it?—Let 
us take a walk, and then we shall more fully real- 
ize the beauty of the day, andthe season. Ah! 
you are ready! and now for our walk. 

This way, if you please, past that neat and 
cottage-like dwelling. I fully believe, that asthe 
poet has said, ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law,” 
and look! did you ever see, a more perfect exhi- 
bition of neatness and order? How free from 
dirt and rubbish, is the grass plat before the door! 
With how much taste is that wood-bine trained 
about the window! how neatly is that wood, and 
those chips arranged under the wood-house! how 
nicely those props are fitted to support the loaded 
fruit trees! And the garden too—see with what 
order it is laid out, and how free it is from weeds! 
But here we are—before a house of a different 
description. Let us hurry past, and try to forget 
those broken panes, that prostrate gate, that dirty 
yard in front, that patch of potatoes and nettles, 
corn and artichokes called a garden, and—even 
the hogs are occupying the side walk—we will 
cross to the other side of the street. Ah! we have 
fine walking on this smooth turf! but you are 
looking I perceive, at that orchard of loaded 
trees, and that fine field of corn beyond. A field 
planted with Indian corn, is at all times a beauti- 
ful object. It is beautiful when first the tender 
blade is seen; when the soil is drawn about the 
roots, and the slender leaves shoot upward; when 
the silky tassels are seen upon the stalk; when 
in. its prime it stands erect and verdant, and when 
like that the stalks are cut, and the full and clus- 
tering ears are disclosed. Yet at that field, I look 
with pain. Were it not that our Father in Hea- 


en causeth his sur to shine upon the evil and the 
good, and sendeth his rain, upon the unjust as well 
as the just, that land would not bear upon its bos- 
om, so abundant an harvest. 
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I came this way, one evening, in the month of 
May last. The day had been extremely hot, and 
although the sun had gone down, the air was still 
very warm and sultry. For more than two weeks, 
not a drop of rain had fallen. I found the street 
very dusty, and my walk altogether an unpleasant 
one, and, as if to render it still more so, I obser- 
ved a boy, at the farther end of that field, urging 
on a pair of oxen, who were dragging an immense 
roller over the ground. The poor creatures were 
laboring with all their strength, yet that boy ap- 
plied the lash, constantly, and with all his might, 
until he forced themto run. When about half 
way across, he called out in a tone of boasting, 
and without any cessation of the lashes, ‘‘ There, 
did you see the dust fly?” ‘‘ Yes,” I thought in 
reply, as indignation caused me to quicken my 
steps, ‘‘ and if I had that whip, I would”—just at 
this moment, the boy reached the fence, and I 
came up, when I perceived, that his inquiry was 
addressed to a smaller boy who had been looking 
on. The large boy, stopped his oxen, who were 
panting for breath, as if each one would be their 
last, while he continued in the same tone of vul- 
gar boasting, ‘‘ That was gone over pretty quick, 
was’nt it? I tell you I’m a keen, Sir, if you'll let 
me alone.” ‘* Let you alone!’’—thought I, but 
my young. friends, it is no matter what I thought 
then; but I will tell you in a few words, as we 
hasten home, what I think now. 

Cruelty to animals, is a certain indication ofa bad 
heart, of a depraved, perverse, ungrateful spirit. 
Is there a boy of your acquaintance, who is known 
to be cruel to animals? Would you trust your 
friends, your happiness, your property to him? Be 
careful then, I beseech you, never to fall into 
this error. When we look abroad upon the earth, 
which is to-day rejoicing, as it were in the smiles 
of its Creator; when we remember that the ‘‘cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills,’ are partaking of His 
bounty, when we breathe His pure air; when we 
look upon the bright, blue sky above; when we 
feel His warm sunshine and see every object tinged 
with its glorious beams; when in short, we see 
all these tokens of the peace, and goodness of 
God, how is-it possible for us to admit even for 
an instant, the demon of cruelty into our hearts? 
And on the other hand, these objects should in- 
spire kind and benevolent emotions. Our hearts 
should overflow with love, not only to the Creator, 
but to the creatures of his power, while its place, 
if you will allow me the expression, will be 


inestimable treasures, and I am glad that you 
rightly appreciate yours; but is your memory 
never a source of pain to you?” Mary consid- 
ered a little while and then replied, ‘‘ Yes sister 
Eliza, when I do anything naughty I wish to for- 
get it, but I do not succeed. And when my little 
friends treat me unkindly I try to forget it?”— 
There are other sources of pain derived from 
memory, which I do not expect you to think of, 
but I wish you my dear, to regulate your conduct 
in such a manner, that at the close of life you may 
find in looking back upon it, many things to be 
remembered with satisfaction and self approval. 

It would be too much to expect, that every one 


should remember nothing which he wished buried 
in oblivion. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sunday School Journal. 
The Execution of Two Sunday Scholars! 
TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 

Wethersfield, Conn. Sept. 9, 1838. 
My Dear Youne Frienps,—I never wrote to 
you with such sorrowful feelings before. I could 
weep at the thought of what I have seen. Three 
days agoI stood by with only a few others in 
private, and saw the sheriff hang by their necks 
till they were dead, two of my Sunday-school 
scholars. One was a white man, the other was 
black. They had never been to a Sunday-school 
till they were grown up to be men, had become 
very wicked, and were sent here to be pun- 
ished. While here they had geod teachers to 


filled with the pure waters, from the fountain of| instruct them, but it grieves me to think that they 


meee. 

have just thought ofa kind little boy, whom I 
also met in one of my walks—but here we are at 
home once more, and I have not time to tell you 
ofhim now; but with your leave we will walk 
again very soon, and then we will talk of the kind 
and not of the cruel boy. 

A. D. W. 


Stockbridge, Sept. 1833. 
THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 

Sister Eliza,” said little Mary L., ‘* what 
should I do if I should lose my memory as that 
old gentleman has we saw at the Asylum the oth- 
erday?” ‘* Why, I cannot tell you what you 
would do; but do you think your memory is a 
source of much pleasure to you?”? ‘* Oh yes in- 
deed I think it is very pleasant to think of things 
which are past, and bring them again to remem- 
brance. I like toremember my good actions; as 
the other day when I gave my half dollar to a 
poor boy who had none. You know grandpapa 
praised me then, and called me a generous little 
girl, Ido not mean to boast, sister Eliza, but 
you asked what the pleasures of memory were, and 
80 I thought I would tell you of that’ instance.” 

Very well, my dear, but do you derive no other 
pleasure from it?” ‘* Yes I like to remember 
what I have learned at school, and to remember 
my playmates, and all my dear relations and 
friends, and a great many other things, I cannot 

















did not profit, because they did not believe what 
they heard. 

Do you ask what these men did which caused 
them to be hung? I can tell you in a very few 
words. One night last spring, they got open the 
doors of their cells, went out, crept up silently 
behind the man who was on guard, and struck and 
choked him till he died. The guard only had 
time to say, ‘‘O do not kill me.’ The cruel 
men, not caring for his cries, did kill him, and for 
this they werehung. You may wonder why these 
men did such a dreadful deed. I do not suppose 
it was because, when children, they were worse 
than some of you. I am quite sure it not because 
they were either drunk, or crazy, or filled with 
feelings of anger or revenge. Nor do I think it 
was chiefly because they wishel for liberty so 
much. Some men might have wished for liberty 
even more than they did, yet for a thousand 
worlds would not have used such means to obtain 
it. There was no reason why these men should 
desire liberty more, if as much, as many others. 
One had no wife, nor children, nor sweet home, 
to make liberty charming; and the loss of the 
other’s liberty would not have been for half a life 
time. I believe the real reason why these men 
acted as they did was, because they felt wrong and 
thought wrong. You will see what I mean, if you 
look to the case of the bad boy who tells lies. If 
he feels in his heart a strong desire to lie, and 
keeps thinking all the time that it is not yery wick- 
ed to lie, and if he does, he will not be found 
out nor punished, do you not think, if he has a 











tell half of them.” ‘* Well, my dear, you have!chance, he will be sure to speak the lie out? I 


made out quite a long list of the pleasures of! suppose the smallest child that goes to your school 
memory. We do indeed possess in our memories | 


can see that if these bad men had felt as they 
ought, they would not have acted as they did.— 
Had they loved God, they would have loved and 
kept his law, which says, Thou shalt not kill. 
Had they loved man as they ought, and been 
willing to do to others as they would have others 
do to them, they would never have taken the life 
of another. 

Had these men thought right, had they believed 
the truth, I do not suppose they would have com- 
mitted the crime which they did. When about to 
do the bloody deed, had this truth, ‘‘ Thou God 
seest me,”’ been thought of, and fully believed, 
would they not have paused? Why, had they be- 
lieved that the smallest boy who will ever read 
this letter, was looking on, and would testify against 
them so as to bring them to punishment, I think 
they would have stopped far short of doing the 
deed for which they were hung. 

Had they believed that, escape from man as 
they might, they could never escape from God, 
but must be brought before the judgment seat of 
Christ to give an account of all the deeds done 
in the body, and receive their sentence for eter- 
nity, do you not think their conduct must have been 
different? 

Thus far, we have judged how these men 
thought and felt from what they did. We me 
also judge of the same from what they said. 
have known the white man for six or seven years. 
When I first knew him he was in punishment in 
another place. Then he could scarcely read, had 
never been to a Sunday-school, and was much 
inclined to wickedness. I used to talk with him 
long and often. Early in life, from his own con- 
fession, he began to pave his way to the gallows 
by sinful indulgences. He did not love to pray. 
He once told me that the only prayer that he 
ever offered, was that evil might come upon his 
enemies. He used much profane language. He 
did not keep the Sabbath-day holy. His own ex- 
perience had taught him that the way of trans- 
gressors was hard, but he did not profit by expe- 
rience. His Creator had blessed him with a strong 











frame and good health, but the return which he 
made was to speak against his Creator and yield 
himself the servant ef sin. He did not like to 
read serious books. Almost always when I talked 
to him about his soul or his duty to God he seemed 
impatient. In all the time that I have known him, 
I have never seen him show either sorrow for sin, 
love to God, or faith in the Saviour. His princi- 
ples of belief seemed perfectly to harmonize with 
the feelings of his heart. He believed in the 
existence of God, but did not think that he paid 
much regard to the actions of men. The Bible, 
he thought, was no more given by inspiration than 
any. other book, and was full of what was absurd 
and contradictory. When the body was dead, 
there was an end ofthe man, he used to say.— 
According to his belief, there is to be no resurrec- 
tion of the body, no judgment day, no future state 
of existence. He hoped for no heaven, and stood 
in dread of no hell. He used to. say he had rather 
die than live without liberty. But when it was 
fixed that he must die, he pleaded more earnestly 
for life, I fear, than he did for his soul’s salvation. 
His language was, ‘‘ O life, life is what I plead 
to have spared.” In answer to his plea, his life 
was prolonged several months. Finally, when he 
stood upon the gallows his face was pare, and 
great horror seemed to fill his soul. is flesh 
quivéred upon his bones inch by inch, so that the 
motion was manifest through the clothes. which he 
wore. If 'I write to you again, I will tell you 
about this man’S companion in.crime and’ in suf- 
fering. May the Lord evermore be your guide 
and your portion. Your friend, G, Barrert, 
Chaplain of Connecticut State Prison. 





Beiefit of Sabbath Schools. 
Mr. Asa Bullard, Gen. Agent of Sabbath 





Schools in Maine, states that in the town of O. 
there was a girl 14 years of age who was rude in 
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manners, and profane in language. She was in 
the habit of compelling the smaller scholars at the 
district school, to repeat her profane expressions, 
by seizing and holding them till they would com- 
ply with her wicked requisitions. She was hope- 
fully converted by means of the Sabbath School; 
and has lived as becometh the gospel ever since. 
She says, ‘‘ she never had a serious thought enter 
her mind, till she became a Sabbath School scholar.” 

The Freewill Baptist school in G. is reported, 
as being in a very interesting state. There have 
been several interesting conversions among the 
scholars. The agent visited eight of them; some 
of whom gave very pleasing evidence of a change 
ofheart. For example, he asked one child, about 
10 years old, in substance the following question: 

«* What evidence have you, that your heart is 
changed?” ‘‘Ilove to read the Bible,” said she, 
‘*T love to pray—and I love Christians.” During 
the half hour spent in conversing with her, she 
readily answered many similar questions. Indeed 
she appeared as far advanced in Christian knowl- 
edge, from all that could be discovered, as many 
persons of mature age, of far greater religious ad- 
vantages, and of long standing in the Church. 
Others appeared well. 
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{The following interesting article is from “ Abbott’s Religious Ma- 
gazine,” anew and valuable work, intended to promote practical 
iety i ilies. 

piety im SOM) A RTA JANE. 

When Martha Jane was twelve years old, she was 
as bright and playful and happy a child as could be 
found. Her mind was always on the alert; gathering 
from every quarter instruction for herself, or amuse- 
ment or pleasure for others. 

She had a happy home, and she was the life and 
soul of the circle of brothers and sisters which gather- 
ed around the fireside there. Doing good in this scene 
was not Merely her continual occupation as a duty— 
but she seemed to enjoy it as a privilege and a pleasure. 
She contrived and executed with uncommon ingenuity, 
a thousand plans to promote the happiness of the young- 
er children, and she watched with almost a mother’s 
fidelity and care, to prevent or to relieve their suffer- 
ings and their fears. She was a treasurer for their 
property,—a commander for their enterprises—a judge 
for their disputes; their poet, their musician, their 
story-teller; and when father and mother were sick, 
or busy or away, the little group were always safe 
and happy under the guidance and protection of Mar- 
tha Jane. 

She was a school-girl too, and though her uncom- 
mon maturity of mind gave hera high rank asa 
scholar, and classed her with those far above her in 
age, she yet in her dress, and manners, and conversa- 
tion, carried all the simplicity ofa child. She was the 
bitihe companion of the little girls,—their universal 
favorite,—the leader in their sports, and often the 
authority for their opinions. — Sometimes she mi ht be 
seen surrounded by a little circle listening to her lively 
talk, or entertaining stories, and at others, you would 
observe Ler during a recess, mounted on a chair ina 
corner of the room, with her young companions 
crowded around her to join in some simple, cheerful 
tune, or to repeat the lessons she had received at the 
Juvenile Singing School.* Many can remember now 
with what adroitness she would imitate at such atime, 
the tone and manner of a teacher, and how pleasantly 
her clear musical voice led the a 

Martha Jane Joved her books, o stimulus from 
without was applied to urge her forward in reading 
and study. She Nae eed on in the performance of 
duties prescribed, and also in voluntary efforts to 
which she was allured by her ardent love of knowl- 
edge. She read with deep interest, and pursued her 
studies with industrious, persevering attention, and 
consequently with distinguished success. She loved 
to write. Many a diverting, and many a serious and 
useful article did she communicate among the ex- 
ercises of her class, or of the school, At one time 
she weuld amuse her companions with a humorous 
description of a blackberry expedition, or of ludi- 
crousscenes in a badly managed school, and at others 

with dialogues drawn from life, illustrating the charac- 
ter and habits of a faithful school-girl, or of a duti- 
ful child. 





* She possessed an uncommon talent for music, and com- 
posed several pieces with accuracy and in good taste. One 
of her compositions ‘* Mount Auburn,”’ may be found in the 


Martha Jane loved nature. She noticed every thing 
which came under her observation, and wherever 
she was, she found enough to occupy her powers.— 
The most common operations of nature she often ex- 
amined and admired, seeing in them illustrations of 
philosophical or chemical principles. Even the sight 
of a rough stone would sometimes excite her curiosity. 
She would inquire into its composition, find out its 
name, and then from the fragments into which she 
had broken it,—because to use her own expression 
‘‘ there might be something inside,”—she would select 
a specimen of convenient size, label it, and give it a 
place in her littlke museum,—a neatly arranged collec- 
tion of minerals, shells, dried plants, insects, and other 
wonders of nature and art. 
~ But years moved on, and at length Martha Jane 
ceased to be acchild. She approached maturity. How 
bright life must have looked to her! How fair her 
prospects of happiness! 

During the summer which has just closed, her health 
began gradually decline, and there were some symp- 
toms which indicated a disorder of the brain. She 
was weak and languid and dejected in spirits. One 
summer evening I called to sée her. It was the eve- 
ning previous to my setting out upon a journey, to be 
absent a week or two, and I wished to see her be- 
I went away. Her eye brightened a little as I enter- 
ed, but it soon sunk to an or wae of languor and 
dejection, and during the half hour that I remained, 
she sat in a rocking chair in the parlor, listening to 
the conversation I held with the other members of the 
family, but taking no part in it. She was silent and sad. 

Shetold me however, in answer to my inquiries about 
her health, that her head was tnowilllees 3 she could 
not command her thoughts. 

“How,” said I. ‘* What sort of thoughts and feel- 
ings do you have?” 

** Oh, every kind;”’ said she. 

‘* But can you not give me an example?” 

‘* Why, sometimes my mind gets possessed with the 
idea of a carriage running back down hill, and I can- 
not stop it or get it out of my mind. limagine a stone 
brought up against the wheel, and it goes right through 
the stone. Then! think of a post and a wall, but 
it presses through them. It seems as if nothing would 
stop it, and I cannot get the idea of it out of my head. 
At other times I cannot help thinking of a shovel and 
tongs falling down. They fall again, and again, and I 
cannot stop them, I try to get them away, or to imagine 
them in some corner where they wil] stand; but all I can 
do, they will keep tumbling down.”* 

I bade her good evening, and slowly returned to my 
home. The first thought on the way was, ‘“ How 
delicate is the constitution of the mind, and how de- 
pendent upon God we are, for the command of its 
powers!” The second reflection was a more serious 
one; “ Is it not possible that Martha Jane is about to 
be seriously or even dangerously sick ?” 

A week or two afterwards, on my return from my 
journey, I called at the house. The domestic opened 
the door gently, and I walked in without speaking. I 
was conducted up stairs, into a sick chamber. My 
readers have all been into a sick chamber, I suppose, 
and know what it is. The circumstances are in a 
thousand cases essentially the same. There is the silent 
and sorrowful father, the anxious and agitated mother, 
the brothers and sisters overwhelmed with grief,—and 
the poor patient insensible to the scene of sorrow and 
suffering which surrounds her, lying upon her bed, as 
if in sleep, fanned by a kind neighbor, who has come 
in to share the sorrow she cannot relieve. 

I walked in and stood a few minutes by Martha 
Jane’s bedside, looking upon her pale face, in silence. 
There was nothing to be said. ‘The first glance at 
the room, as I entered the door, told me all. 

As there was nothing to be said, so there was noth- 
ing to be done. It would have been a relief if we 
could have foun’ employment in doing something to 
save life, or at least to relieve suffering. Butno. To 





* At another time jhe said that her thoughts would run upon 
the idea that she wis trying to pour water out of a pitcher 
inte a tumbler, in the dark, and that she could not help spil- 
ling it. She would siruggle in vain either to banish the subject 
from her mind, or t imagine the water to go right. These 
disordered thoughts were generally, througha mysterious 
sympathy between the different organs of the body, attended 
with nausea. 

Her sight was sometimes affected in such a way, that she 
could see only half of a thing at atime. ‘‘Do you see me?”? 
said her mother to her one day, after this time, when she 


you,’’ she replied faintly. Her whole side was at length 
paralyzed,—lost to all sense and feeling. 

These mysterious effects were undoubtedly produced by 
disease of the brain, though many of them seem to be almost 
purely intellectual. We are in 


was lying almost insensible upon her bed. ‘I see half of 
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save her now was out of the question, and as to suf. 
fering, there was none to relieve. There she lay, in 
what was unquestionably, to her, a peaceful, quiet 
slumber. Her coyptenance indicated repose. It was 
pale, but there Was no expression of suffering, not 
even of restlestféss upon it. We knew that we had 
nothing to do, but to leave her in God’s hands, and to 
wait quietly till she should cease to breathe, 

Parental greif, which otherwise, in such a case 

would have been overwhelming, was assuaged here 
by the influences of piety, which soothed anxiety, and 
quieted fears, and brought resignation. We knelt 
round the bed-side, and earnestly presented once more, 
the supplications which had for years been offered for 
this child of prayer. It was the last opportunity. We 
implored the forgiveness of her sins through a Saviour 
crucified for them, aud commended her spirit to that 
Saviour’s care. 

One evening soon after this, I left her chamber with 
the conviction, that I should not see her again alive, 
Her breathing was labored and interrupted. Her 
countenance had assumed the expression of death. Her 
forehead was damp, her eyes closed, and her pulse 
fluttering. An hour afterwards, she moved,—raised 
her arms from the bed, crossed them upon her. breast~ 
sighed deeply,—and breathed no more. 

It was Saturday night, and on the Sabbath follow- 
ing, at sunset, the church was filled with a silent and 
solemn assembly, which had come together to hear 
her pastor’s prayer over her lifeless remains, and to 
listen to his interpretation of the solemn lesson which 
this death was intended to convey. The services be- 
ing over, the congregation took their seats, and waited 
in silence while the mourners formed at the door, in 
carriages, the melancholy train which was to accom- 
pany Martha Jane to her long home. When the pro- 
cession moved, the choir of which she had been the 
ornament and the pride, sung to her a last farewell. 
My story might stop here, but I must mention one 
thing more. On the next Tuesday, when a hundred 
young ladies, former and present pupils, collected in 
the Mount Vernon School-room, to take the singing 
lesson, every one thought of Martha Jane; and the 
plaintive airs which the teacher wrote, one after ano- 
ther upon the black-board, as the exercises of the 
day, deepened thé impression. He wrote at last the 
following tune, and after they had sung it once or 
twice, the words below were repeated to them line by 
line, and sung by all. A few days afterwards the 
teacher presented each pupil with a copy in the fol. 
lowing form. e 
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When the study card was dropped at the close of 
the hymn, indicating that the exercise was ended, and 
which is usually the signal of universal liberty, hiliarity 
and glee, it produced no effect on the still and sad as- 
sembly. Nota scholar spoke,—not one left herseat— 
but there was a long and silent pause, during which 
many a tear was shed to the memory of the loved Mar- 
tha Jane. 

Reader; whenever God in his providence cuts down 
such a flower as this in its prime, it is intended to teach 
all who see the stroke, a useful lesson; and when cit- 
cumstances are such that the sad tale can be told to 
others, it is equally a warning lesson to all to whom it 
may come. 
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fully made. 
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